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EDITORIAL STATEMENT 


ye. E Vocational Guidance Magazine continues in this number its plan of present 
ing the work done in vocational guidance in leading communities. Rochester 
New York, long known for her excellent schools and for pioneer work in the ex 
tended use of the public schools for community service, is our exemplar this time 
The articles here presented represent the work of various agencies coéperating 
under a local vocational guidance association, under whose auspices the materia 
has been secured. By local agreement the names of the writers of the articles d 
not appear, but readers who wish further information may write directly to thdllenclude 
Rochester Vocational Guidance Association or to the schools and organizationdllidance 
represented. to 

The article contributed by the Eastman Kodak Company is an interestingMiittatemer 
presentation of vocational guidance in industry, and of the fact that other kindgiguidane 
of guidance, as educational, social, and health, and vocational education centerrho is ou 
around vocational guidance. It is worthy of note that the Company maintains affrcation 


Vocational Guidance Bureau, and that the guidance service of the Company reg The re 
sults in “increased morale and harmony,” which we are sure extend through thegg sense 
lives of workers to their families and to their community. Our future plans includeqedequs* 
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an Employment Number of this Magazine in the coming year. 

The article upon “‘ Vocational Guidance in the Rural High School,” included in 
addition to the Rochester material, is especially clear and convincing, and pre- 
sents a method which any country school may safely adopt. In due time we in- 
tend to issue a Rural School Number, as well as a College Number. 

We now expect to print a June or extra number of the Magazine to present 
vocational guidance in the city of Boston. The material for this purpose is in 
preparation under the direction of Miss Susan J. Ginn, Director of Vocational 
Guidance in the Boston Public Schools. 


Mrs. Anna T. Smith, President of the Rochester Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, contributes the following foreword for this number of the Magazine: 


Vocational Guidance in Rochester, N.Y. 


The aim of the Rochester Vocational Guidance Association has been to co- 
ordinate all the agencies in the city doing vocational guidance work. In this we 
have been highly successful. Therefore, the report which the Association submits 
includes not only the vocational guidance work done in the schools, but in Me- 
chanics Institute, the University of Rochester, the Y. W. C. A., the Y. M. C. A., 
and a very comprehensive report from the Eastman Kodak Company, Kodak 
Park. 

Vocational Guidance includes educational guidance, counseling, placement, 
and follow-up. It is very gratifying to know that after the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools have done their part in educational guidance and counseling that 
the Continuation School, Mechanics Institute, industry, and other agencies are 
carrying on the work of placement and follow-up for those who enter the com- 
mercial and industrial fields and that the University is alive to the need of voca- 
tional guidance in the professional field. 

The articles in this number do not, of course, cover the entire field of guidance 
in Rochester, but show, we hope, some outstanding features of our work. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE IN AN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


re 
oan This article in its limited scope is an at- 


cheste 
a : empt to present the guidance activities of a 
—— pical elementary school — typical in that 
time’: 
erating similar to many other large elementary 
ing 


hools in Rochester in which the problem is 
specially pressing. 

In our attempt to summarize, we early 
oncluded, “In fact, everything we do is 
imidance.”” This paper is therefore boiled 
fown to three brief parts: Introductory 
Statement, A General Outline, and the 
uidance Work of the Visiting Teacher, 
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centemmpho is our One agent having most to do with 
tains afMvocational guidance as such. 
any reg The reader must remember that this is in 


0 sense a complete picture. There is no 
sdequate mention of the exceedingly signifi- 
rant health guidance which is absolutely 
fundamental. It is impossible also to in- 
dude in our outline many other “outlets.” 
Many pupils receive special help by trans- 
fer to classes in other buildings such as 
Gifted Children, Truant, Lip Reading, 
Sight Saving, Open Air Hospital, Shelter, 
Crippled Children’s, or Boys’ Prevocational. 
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GENERAL OUTLINE OF GUIDANCE IN AN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
I. Educational Guidance and Place- 
ment of Normal Child by Agree- 
ment of Principal and Teacher. 
A. The Basis of Placement in the 
Regular Grades. 
1. Standard Group Tests: 


_ a. The Rochester Kindergar- 
ten, 
b. The Detroit, 


c. The Achievement, 
d. The Intelligence. 


om 2. Teacher’s Recorded Judgment 
of Achievement: 

that a: In class work, 

BS are b. In informal tests, 

c. In educational tests, 

d. In examinations. 

— 3. Teacher’s Recorded Judgment 


of Ability to do the Work of 
the Present Grade. 
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4. Other Factors considered: 
a. Chronological age, 
b. Physical condition, 
c. Social factors. 

B. Placements in Regular Grades: 
1. Acceleration by double promo- 
tion, 

. Regular promotion, 

. Trial promotion, 

. Unearned promotion, 

. Non-promotion. 


or 


II. Educational Guidance and Placement 
of the Problem Child upon 
Recommendation of the Child 
Study Department. 

A. Basis of Placement: 

1. Teacher and principal recom- 
mend for special examina- 
tion, 

2. The individual intelligence test 
applied and recommenda- 
tions made, 

3. The physical condition studied 
and recommendations made. 


B. The Resulting Placement in Slow- 
Moving Groups. 
1. Placement in Slow-Moving 
Groups: 
a. Pre-primary classes, 
b. 1Bx, 1 By, lAy, 
c. 3Bx, 3By, 3Ay, 
d. 5Bx, 5By, 5Ay. 
2. Placement in Special Classes: 
The Primary, 
The Intermediate, 
Boys’ Prevocational class, 
Girls’ Prevocational class, 
Boys’ Ungraded class, 
Girls’ Ungraded class. 


III. Educational Guidance and Placement 
of the Non-English-Speaking 
Child. 
A. Basis of Placement: 
1. Extreme retardation due to 
language handicap. 
B. Placement in Special Foreign 
Classes : 
1. Primary, 
2. Intermediate, 
3. Advanced. 
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IV. Outlets. 
A. Outlet from Regular Grade: 
To subnormal class, 
To other special class, 
To slow-moving group, 
To higher grade, 
To special school, 
To work and part-time school, 
To Junior High Vocational, 
To Junior High Academic. 
B. Outlets from Slow-Moving Groups: 
1. To special class, 
2. To other slow-moving groups, 
3. To regular grade. 
C. Outlets from Special Class: 
To other special class, 
To special school, 
To regular grade, 
To work and part-time school, 
To Junior High Vocational, 
To Junior High Academic. 
D. Outlets from Special Foreign 
Classes: 


1. To other special classes, 
2. To higher foreign class, 


3. To regular grade, 
4. To Junior High grade. 


V. Some Curricular and Extra-Curric- 
ular Activities of Definite 
Guidance Influence: 

Geography — Glimpses of indus- 
tries, travel, etc., 

Auditorium work — pictures of 
industries, music, art, 

Oral English Clubs — chance for 
self-expression, 

Libraries — opportunity to read 
of vocations of world, 

Art — particularly practical de- 
sign, lettering, etc., 


Sewing, 
Religious instruction, 
Gymnasium, 

Fire drills, 

Janitorial Service, 

Safety officers and door boys, 
Recreation clubs, 
Boy and Girl Scouts. 
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VI. The Teacher’s Personal Influence jj 
Guidance: 


B. Her remedial measures, 
C. Her inspiring influence. 


Health Guidance: 

A. The nutrition class, 

B. Preventive educational work, 
C. Simple diagnosis by teacher, 
D. The correction of physical defects 


VIII. Guidance through Social Agencies: 

A. Medical agencies through schoo 
nurse, 

B. Other agencies through Visiting 

Teacher. 


Vil. 


GuimpaNnce WorkK OF THE VISITING 
TEACHER 


dren presenting the following problems 
Poor scholarship, lack of interest and prog 
ress in school work, repeatedly trouble 
some conduct, excessively erratic or nervy 
ous behavior, poor physical condition 
cases of apparent adverse home condition 
or neglect, cases of suspected delinquency, 
children known to lack wholesome recrea- 
tion, and children of marked ability leavin 
school prematurely. 

In addition to cases of this type the Visit- 
ing Teacher has interviewed all parents re- 
questing books for indigent children and all 
parents of children requesting school rec- 
ords for work permits and newsboy per- 
mits. After four years of close contact with 
the individual child, his home background 
and social activities are fairly well known to 
the worker. She is studying his individu! 
needs and capacities; she is helping him w 
increase his ability in forming judgments; 
to estimate values as higher and lower; 
compare permanent issues with fleeting; to 
reason about what can be obtained by 
given effort and to appreciate the satisfac- 
tion thus obtained. 

As the time approaches when the boy or 
girl begins to think seriously about his fu- 
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; A. Her careful study of the individ 
ual child, 
The work of the Visiting Teacher in th 
Elementary School is quite definitely con 
cerned with vocational guidance. The 
Visiting Teacher has referred to her chil 
secure Pp 
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working 
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tre work he needs and has a right to ex- 
pect guidance. This guidance becomes 
pecially effective as the child approaches 
he upper compulsory educational age. 
Records show that last year 78 per cent 
{ the children who applied for school rec- 
rds have finally decided to continue in 
vhool. In the majority of these cases the 
parents have been willing for the children to 
main in school. The boys and girls state 
that they want to leave because of dis- 
couragement, because friends of their age 
and younger are working, because of want 
{ better clothing than the parents can pro- 
vide, because of a dislike for school work, 
ete., ete. Practically none of these children 
has an idea of the kind of work he intends to 
do. When he discovers that there is or 
should be system in this new venture he is 
ready to attack the problem at hand from 
a different standpoint. These children have 
been kept in school by stimulating new in- 
terests; by placing them in groups in which 
they can be prepared more quickly for 
Junior High School; by placing them in cer- 
tain vocational groups; by helping them to 
secure special work permits, which enable 
them to do light work outside of school 
hours; by securing a Children’s Memorial 
Scholarship; and by securing the interest of 
the Big Sister Council. 

Children who are leaving school at fifteen 
and sixteen years of age are the ones, it 
seems, who need more attention. These 
children represent 22 per cent of the group 
applying for school records. These children 
secure positions through the Juvenile Place- 
ment Bureau or through friends already 
working in factories. So far as possible a 
Big Sister is assigned to each little girl as 
she leaves school for employment. In fact, 
the Big Sister is on the alert to assist her in 
securing the right kind of employment. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Guidance in the Junior High is concerned 
with the educational and counseling phases 
of the subject rather than with placement. 
An attempt is made to keep the child in 
school just as long as possible and at the 
same time make his schooling effective. 
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Several weeks before the children enter 
the Junior High from contributing schools, 
they are given a group intelligence test by a 
representative of the Child Study Depart- 
ment. These test scores, combined with the 
teacher’s rating, form the basis for classifi- 
cation into ability groupings when the 
pupils enter the Junior High. 

The 7th grade is essentially a time of ad- 
justment. To help make this adjustment 
and to acquaint the pupil with the spirit of 
the Junior High is one of the first duties of 
the Guidance teacher. 

In the 7th grade all pupils follow the 
same curriculum, English, Mathematics, 
Social Studies, and Science, with a try-out 
period in homemaking for the girls and 
shop work for the boys. 

In the 7th A grade a choice of curricu- 
lum must be made for the Sth and 9th 
years. At present six curriculums are of- 
fered, the Foreign Language, the General, 
Technical, Commercial, Industrial Arts for 
boys, and Household Arts for girls. 

To help children in this choice classes of 
Guidance have been established. In the 
7th year the different curriculums are 
studied, also one or two type occupations to 
which each curriculum might lead. 

To aid the Guidance teacher in counsel- 
ing the pupil as to choice of curriculum, a 
questionnaire is filled out by the pupil, the 
parent, the home room teacher, and the 
hand work teacher. This questionnaire ob- 
tains the child’s preferences and aptitudes, 
the parents’ intentions regarding the child, 
and the home room teacher’s and hand 
work teacher’s ratings and recommenda- 
tions. 

With these four blanks and the intelli- 
gence rating before her, the Guidance 
teacher personally talks with each 7th A 
child as to his choice of curriculum. She 
then makes a recommendation to the home. 
If the home approves, the child is assigned 
to the curriculum recommended. If not, 
then the guidance teacher or counselor goes 
to the home and tries to make an adjust- 
ment. This choice is not final as the cross- 
over may always be made from one curric- 
ulum to another without great loss. 

A more intensive study of occupations, 
biographies, and industries constitutes the 


|| 
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work of the 8th grade. Trips to local indus- 
tries are made. 

In the 9th grade an attempt is made to 
teach simple elementary economics. High 
school courses are planned. Local and sur- 
rounding facilities for higher education are 
considered. 

The time allowed for Guidance is indi- 
cated below: 


7th B classes: one half-hour period a week, 
7th A classes: two half-hour periods a week, 
8th B and A: one half-hour period a week, 
9th Band A: two half-hour periods a week. 
(Period length, 60 minutes.) 


Another type of Guidance is found in the 
Study Coach Classes. These classes are 
made up of trial promotions, slow-moving 
groups, complete failures, and subject 
failures. Study Coach teachers must of 
necessity be counselors. While helping the 
pupil to regain lost ground, they have op- 
portunity to discover his special aptitudes 
and often recommend change of schedule or 
curriculum. 

Valuable guidance is given through Clubs 
and Assemblies. Boys and girls often dis- 
close their aims and aptitudes in informal 
club activities and assemblies as in no other 
way. Clubs and assemblies are educational 
play, and by studying pupils in their play 
activities one is often able to decide on their 
natural bent and so be more able to give the 
right kind of guidance. 

The School Community Organization is 
also a means of guidance. This organiza- 
tion has a president, vice-president, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and such other officers as 
the needs of the school community seem to 
demand. It is a federation of home rooms 
which comes together for the purpose of 
hearing reports and of stimulating interest 
in projects of general importance to the 
school. It is an experiment in self-govern- 
ment in which the children learn lessons in 
citizenship which will be of permanent 
value. 

The outstanding aim in all this voca- 
tional guidance service in the Rochester 
Junior High School is to give personal 
attention to the welfare of the individual 
pupil. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
ROCHESTER CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS 


Vocational Guidance has in many jp 
stances been referred to as an activity in 
dispensable to our present schools. It ; 
just as truly the school’s responsibility + 
see that the boys and girls are properly ad 
justed in both school and job as it is tha 
proper courses are provided. 

It must keep distinctly in mind that y< 
cational guidance is not merely passing out 


pupil a de 
hinuation 
plement h 
school but 


information to boys and girls with referencallihis presen 
to what course they should pursue in schoo 
or for what kind of job they should prepare. 4 
The work must be thought of as a well or Financt 
ganized effort to compile information withimleave full- 
reference to the local community, coveringggschool Co 
the industries and various occupations rep-gathe teache 
resented, classifying this information intoggmends his 
such shape as to make it usable to counse-mship Depe 
lors in the system at large, keeping in touch Education 
with industry and commerce for the pur-{Mbilities of 
pose of adjusting the school program tojgtime sch 
assist the young workers in meeting the de-jmteachers \ 
mands made upon them, and building afefort to 
follow-up system that will give the schoo] jJhome con 
possession of information relative to the jjpart of th 
progress of the students on the job. required 
The counselor must have time to keep in Continua 
touch with all phases of community life 
directly or indirectly applicable to the ; 
junior wage earner. It is very certain that Pupils 
the counselor’s duties are not tied down to fg pos#tuons 
any single problem. Counselors are prima- 
rily concerned in adjusting the pupils’ school. 
programs so as to help them to become bet- fy these C28 
ter fitted for the job, better homemakers, pupil wh 
and in turn better citizens. is reache 
With the above principles in mind, in §*°* ¥® 
1923 the Rochester Continuation School 
definitely established a department for The a 
guidance. The Continuation School Law § concerni 
as administered in Rochester takes in the tion. TI 
fourteen- to seventeen-year-old group, rep- § ing occu 
resenting various stages in scholastic at- § possibili 
tainment from the special class pupil to the § fields of 
fourth year high school pupil. A graduate 
of a four year high school course is not re- 
quired to attend Continuation School. The s 
Problems involving social, moral, and 


educational standards, together with guid- 


| | 
ithin the 
ypify pro! 
jepartmen 
The pup 
bg qualifies 
\ssistance 
choict 


ce for placement, are constantly arising 
ithin the school. The following cases 
ypify problems confronting the guidance 


Hepartment : 
Type One 


The pupil who leaves school as soon as he 
; qualified to obtain a working permit. 
{ssistance is given this pupil in making a 
ise choice of position and creating in the 
pupil a desire to select work in the Con- 
inuation School which will not only sup- 
plement his previous training in full-time 
@.chool but prepare for his advancement in 
his present position. 
Type Two 

Financial difficulties force some pupils to 
leave full-time school. The Continuation 
School Counselor through the assistance of 
the teachers discovers this pupil and recom- 
mends his name to the Memorial Scholar- 
ship Department of the Rochester Board of 
Education for investigation as to the possi- 
bilities of returning the pupil to the full- 
time school. The Continuation School 


schoo 
repare, 
rell or 
n with 
vering 
iS rep- 
n into 
uNnse- 
touch 
pur- 


m to 
e de- teachers visit the homes of their pupils in an 
ing afgefort to obtain a better understanding of 
chool home conditions. This follow-up work is a 
the of the program of each teacher and is 
required by the New York State law for 
ep in Continuation Schools. 
Type Three 
that Pupils who are not interested in their 
n to positions and do not sense the necessity for 
ma- fg the type of training they are receiving in 
pils’ school. Adjustments are often made in 
het- jg these cases to the satisfaction of school and 
ers, fg pupil when a more thorough understanding 
‘fis reached by an interview with the guid- 
Hance worker. 
ool Type Four 
for The ambitious type who needs advice 
aW @ concerning opportunities for further educa- 
he Ii tion. This group needs information regard- 
ing occupations and the requirements and 
it- Hf possibilities for advancement in particular 
he ff fields of industry. 
Type Five 
The social problem pupil, partly lawless 
\d and altogether selfish, who has no realiza- 
j- § tion of his duty to society and therefore is a 
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serious misfit. These pupils are handled by 
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the counselor wholly as individual cases. 


The morally weak child in whom many 
organizations for child welfare are in- 
terested because of the danger this weak 
type brings to those with whom he asso- 
ciates, either in school or industry. 


Many special cases cannot be classified 
in any one particular group. Educational 
guidance should begin in the elementary 
school grades so that the step from full- 
time school to Continuation School and in- 
dustry is not so difficult for the normal child 
to take. In order that the guidance work 
may accomplish the most for the child, the 
field must be developed along many lines 
similar to those previously mentioned. 

Taking for granted that the early school 
training includes the study of occupations, 
their possibilities and limitations, and the 
responsibility each worker owes to the 
world about him, the Continuation School 
training should bring about a better under- 
standing of working conditions, types of 
problems each one must face, and the moral 
caliber required to stand the test. Without 
a doubt many problems facing juveniles 
would disappear if all had the ability and 
desire to remain in full-time school until 
they were fitted to assume a really useful 
part in the industrial world. There is no 
higher hope for guidance than the creating 
of a realization that we must all be trained 
to meet life’s problems in an effective man- 
ner. On this hope only can future genera- 
tions build an America which is educated 
and trained to work efficiently. It is dan- 
gerous to allow our young employed boys 
and girls to leave our school without a 
broader and keener sense of their responsi- 
bility as American citizens. 


GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT IN 
THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


There are no teachers distinctly assigned 
to guidance in the Senior High Schools, but 
if one were to analyze the situation, he 
would find many agencies at work along 
guidance lines. 
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Perhaps the most is done for the college 
preparatory students. They are constantly 
being advised concerning scholarships, en- 
trance requirements, and courses best 
adapted to meet the needs of the special 
field which they have already chosen. 
These students usually come from homes 
where guidance by the school is least 
needed. 

A canvass of all pupils having completed 
the tenth year is made in order to find any 
not intending to enter college. Individual 
conferences are held with these pupils and, 
as a result, many enter the classes in retail 
distribution. Others are advised concern- 
ing the commercial codéperative part-time 
plan in operation in the senior year. By 
this plan a pupil may be in school one week 
and work the next, alternating with an- 
other pupil in holding a certain position. 
This plan enables a pupil to meet practical 
office problems and get help from the school 
to overcome the difficulties of the first days 
at work. The progress of these students is 
carefully followed up by the teachers in 
charge. 

Each month the scholarship reports of 
all the pupils are carefully examined and 
visiting teachers are assigned to call at the 
homes of any pupils failing in their school 
work. These visits have been very fruitful 
in helping discover the real aims and de- 
sires of the parents, in helping remove 
harmful influences, and in helping secure 
the codperation of the home. 

Young people, especially during the 
adolescent period, need social guidance 
fully as much as they need vocational guid- 
ance. Two teachers are assigned to each 
entering class to act as confidential ad- 
visers to the individual members of the 
class and to supervise all the class activi- 
ties, both business and social. Each class 
holds during its high school course several 
social evenings, besides giving a junior and 
senior play. Many are taught the correct 
social customs and are guided in wholesome 
amusement. 

The employment report in our High 
School, with a registration of fifteen hun- 
dred in the past year, shows a call for two 
hundred and six workers. One hundred and 
twenty-two pupils were recommended of 
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that number, one hundred and fourtee 
were accepted, or over ninety-three pe 
cent. Calls were received from eighty-tw 
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firms, representing manufacturing cop oul 
cerns, mercantile establishments, by | 
salers and jobbers, banks, brokerage SUPET 
insurance companies, printers, public 


vice, and public institutions. 

Many other lines of guidance are operat 
ing, but space does not permit their eny 
meration. However, the most effectiyd 
counseling of all is that of the individys 
teacher in the classroom. 
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THE GUIDANCE POLICY OF ROCHESTER 
ATHENAEUM AND MECHANICS 
INSTITUTE 


Several principles generally accepted by 
vocational guidance specialists are applie 
in a peculiar way in Rochester Athenaeum 
and Mechanics Institute. A sketch of thy 
Institute policy can best be made brief by 
starting it with a “confession of educa 
tional faith,” or a reiteration of principles 
given unusual weight. The peculiarities 
have their beginning in our entrance policy. 


Except in our teacher training course, we »0 fully tt 
admit any student eighteen years of age or mediate 
over who has the development appropriategg'™ firs 
to his age, regardless of whether this 18 
velopment has been secured in school or at emphasis 
work. The Institute is primarily interested 
in the motivation of the student. His 
temperament, or his emotional drive seems whom it 
much more important to us than his mental fm Penmenees 
alertness score. We prefer students tome **V@ 
come oriented toward a definite occupa-§j™ his occ 
tional objective. We believe that both them ork hel 
liberal and technical training can be given the need 
to adults very much more efficiently if the rather th 
student and teacher are working together struct 
with a commonly accepted occupational fy T™ the 
objective in mind. We believe that this o-- deal wit 
cupational objective should be strongly look for 
held from day to day, but we know no rea- morale 
son why this objective may not be modified analysis 
as the student and faculty work together. jg struct 

The foregoing point of view has resultedqy This 
in the establishment of an organization de- jg form 
signed to facilitate continuous guidance oo 


service to students and alumni. We call 
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his @ Supervisory system in which all the 
.dministrative contacts with students with 
, particular occupational objective are 
made by a course supervisor. In general 
his supervisor has not more than seventy 
ew students coming under his charge each 
ar. All of these students have occupa- 
tional objectives in the same field though 
hot all in the same occupation, as in case of 
perative students of the same commer- 
rial plant. The supervisor is selected with 
ward for his capacity for guidance work 
und his teaching schedule is arranged to 
provide him ample time for administrative 
vontacts. This supervisor is Chairman of 
the Admission Committee for his course. 
This committee evaluates the interviews 
given each student, letters of reeommenda- 
tion covering reports of employment and 
previous educational records, and any other 
evidence that it may find bearing upon the 
attributes and general fitness of the student 
to carry on in the field which he has se- 
lected. 

Perhaps it should have been said in our 
“confession of faith’’ that we believe in per- 
formance tests. In fact, we believe in them 
s0 fully that we gave many students an im- 
mediate opportunity to try out and know 
from first hand contact his chosen field. 
This is one of three major reasons for the 
emphasis which the Institute gives to co- 
operative courses. Each year the Institute 
is increasing the number of students to 
whom it recommends these codperative ex- 
periences. This performance program 
serves to intensify the student’s confidence 
in his occupational objective. His practical 
work helps him to accept an appreciation of 
the need of thoroughness in a limited field 
rather than superficiality in a broad field of 
instruction. The liberal instruction benefits 
from the demands of the student that it 
deal with concrete and common cases. We 
look forward to the time when our student 
morale will pivot around an occupational 
analysis mutually accepted by student and 
instructor. 

This intensified program is designed to 
conform with an emphasis of aims, the 
statement of which perhaps belongs in our 
“confession of faith.”” The primary aim of 
intensified training is development and 
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stability of habits of mental work; the 
secondary aim, acquisition of technical in- 
formation; and the tertiary aim, drill in 
mental and manual automatisms. The 
conditions for attaining this emphasis of 
aims are improved if the supervisory sys- 
tem leads to earlier mutual understanding 
on the part of the students and instructors. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


While the University of Rochester does 
not offer specific courses in vocational guid- 
ance or play an active part in this field, it 
does, however, engage in various activities 
pointing toward vocational guidance. 

Four professional courses are offered by 
the University: Industrial Chemistry, 
Mechanical and Chemical Engineering, 
Vital Economics, and one preparatory for 
the College of Medicine. Each of these 
courses trains the student for a definite vo- 
cation. Personal conferences with students 
guide them into the work of their major in- 
terests. 

The University maintains a hearty spirit 
of codperation with other institutions of a 
distinctively vocational nature. Students 
in mechanical engineering and home arts 
may take part of their work in Mechanics 
Institute, thus giving the students the op- 
portunity of coming in contact with these 
phases of vocational training. 

The Extension Division offers courses 
over a comparatively wide range of subjects 
and appeals to many classes of people. In 
addition to the so-called cultural courses, 
the following of a rather distinctly voca- 
tional type are offered: Business Finance 
and Investments, Industrial Management, 
Foreign Trade, Marketing, Money and 


_ Banking, Sales Management, and Practical 


Journalism, besides a large group aimed 
especially for teachers. There are also 
several courses which deal with vocational 
guidance directly. The Psychology of 
Everyday Problems is a study of person- 
ality, attitudes, and character, and the 
course in Studies in Personality is aimed to 
acquaint the student with the field of liter- 
ature and experiment in personality study, 
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with a definite bearing upon vocational 
guidance. 

The Eastman School of Music of the 
University of Rochester is also doing voca- 
tional guidance work through the psy- 
chology of music. In the Department of 
Psychology investigation is made of all ap- 
plicants to the school for the purpose of 
vocational and avocational guidance in the 
field of music and its various branches. 
This investigation comprises quantitative 
and qualitative information regarding an 
individual’s capacities and fitness for musi- 
cal training. The Seashore Measurements 
of Musical Capacities, viz., the sense of 
pitch, the sense of intensity, the sense of 
time, the sense of consonance, the sense 
of rhythm and tonal memory, give specific 
data of basic sensory capacities. This quan- 
titative information is a significant guide 
for advice to those wishing to study music. 
Supplementary to the quantitative data is a 
questionnaire covering the fields of musical 
environment, musical education and train- 
ing, musical activity, musical memory, and 
imagination. 

As a result of this examination of pro- 
spective students there is a classification 
into two groups: those who are not ad- 
mitted and those who are admitted. The 
members of the latter group are further 
classified into the various departments of 
the school. This department is under the 
direction of Hazel M. Stanton, Ph.D., psy- 
chologist in music. 

Thus, while not definitely aiming at vo- 
cational guidance, the University is doing a 
constructive piece of work in this field, 
through definite professional training, co- 
operation with other institutions, courses in 
various fields of interest, and through the 
School of Music. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE WORK 
OF THE Y.W.C.A. 


For a number of years the Girls’ Depart- 
ment of the Y.W.C.A. has been doing some 
vocational guidance work. The particular 
piece of work promoted by them was in the 
form of a Conference, to which any girl in 
Monroe County between the ages of 15 and 
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21 was eligible to come. The average aj 
tendance for several years has been 20) 
Both the value of higher education an 
the vocations open to women have beer 
stressed. This has been done by talks, an: 
through visits to educational and voca 
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tional institutions and to business and in Rochest 
dustrial plants. When the Conference 
a week-end one, there was opportunity tog #002 
make trips about the city to these instity- sional me 
tions. The last two years a one-day Con" Execu 
ference has been held, at which the entiresim ™4 Follo 
program was presented by talks. The sults heey 
heads of the educational institutions in the jm into | 
city have codperated splendidly, and we served. 
have secured the finest representatives fled in 
from different vocations to present their number § 
work. The Conference has been both edu-qy ported ' 
cational and inspirational, as we feel that largely in 
the important thing for the young woman TP" 
of the day to think about in choosing her Vocatio 
vocation is not only how much money she 
can make, but of how much service she can This d 
be to the world in her chosen work. In 1920 
This type of guidance work is a more or jg wumed €: 
less spectacular one, but work of another jj men filles 
kind is being carried on continually and in @ interviev 
a quiet way. Our Secretary spends a great (j definitely 
deal of her time in talking and advising @ figures § 
with girls and young women who come in jj definitel; 
looking for positions, trying to enable them @ others b 
to choose wisely the type of work they §§ mediate 
enter. 
In the Junior and Senior High School Practica 
Clubs of the Girls’ Department, a portion 
of the year’s program is given over to voca- 11,25% 
tional guidance. In their club meetings @j work. (¢ 
they discuss reasons for higher education, @ various 
the value of college or other institutions of @ mean n 
higher training, and also vocations open to § placeme 
them. the pub 
Our work has not been as extensive as we @ bers. \ 
wish, but we are endeavoring to make voca- @ from 30 
tional guidance one of the important parts @ a day. 
of each year’s program. been re 
In al 
temptec 
“Courses in Citizenship and Vocational § more th 
Guidance are recognized as indispensable learned 
in the training of youths.” —From Reso- = 
lutions of the Missouri State Teachers’ § poral ‘ 
Association, 1924. placem 
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{HE ROCHESTER Y.M.C.A. GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM 


The First Rochester Find Y ourself Campaign 
February 24-—March 1, 1919 


Rochester was the first city to promote 
this campaign on such a large scale. Organi- 
zation involved 160 business and profes- 
sonal men who served on such committees 
ss Executive, Interviewing, Counseling, 
and Follow-Up. One of the astonishing re- 
sults was the interest, time, and effort 
put into the campaign by every man who 
served. Here are the results: 1372 boys 
filled in self-analysis blanks. Out of this 
number 915 were actually interviewed and 
reported on. The approach to the boys was 
largely in and through the factories and by 
correspondence as a result of publicity. 


Vocational and Employment Department 


This department opened October 1, 1919. 
In 1920 a rehabilitation program for re- 
turned ex-service men was organized. 410 
men filled in self-analysis blanks, 248 were 
interviewed by business counselors, 168 
definitely chose an occupation. The above 
figures show the results that could be 
definitely determined and recorded. Many 
others benefited but did not give us an im- 
mediate report on their final decisions. 


Practical Guidance done through Placement 
from October 1919 to date 


11,253 different men have registered for 
work. Of these 3122 have been placed in 
various positions. Cold figures do not 
mean much in work of this kind. Our 
placement service has been rendered free to 
the public. This fact brought in large num- 
bers. Varying with industrial conditions, 
from 30 to 100 men have been interviewed 
a day. A total of 24,091 interviews has 
been recorded. 

In all of this interviewing we have at- 
tempted to hold up the ideal that ours was 
more than an employment office. We have 
learned that in numerous cases the need for 
placement and vocational guidance is 
closely interwoven with the necessity for 
moral guidance and each is a prerequisite of 
placement. 
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Vocational Career Week 
Motto: “Find Yourself through Choice 
not Chance” 

A week was set aside in the winter of 
1923 when a talk or lecture was given 
each night by a prominent local man on 
each of the following topics: “The Man 
and His Job,” “Salesmanship,” “‘Engineer- 
ing,” “‘Office Occupations,” ‘The Building 
Trades.” An average attendance of 93 was 
recorded at this series. 


Second Find Y ourself Campaign 

This campaign was run primarily for 
Continuation School Boys and was carried 
on under the joint auspices of the City 
Boys’ Work Department and the Officials 
of the Board of Education. A Community 
““Y” Branch Secretary and the Vocational 
Secretary codperated. 362 filled in self- 
analysis blanks. 242 of these were inter- 
viewed by the highest type of business man. 
The Continuation School Principal says: 

“Tt was a splendid piece of work from the 
standpoint of bringing boys into touch with 
men interested in the youth of today. It 
gave our boys a touch with these men diffi- 
cult to get in any other way. High school 
boys sometimes have contact with this 
type of man, but it is rare that a continua- 
tion school boy has the privilege of discuss- 
ing his vocational problem with men of this 
sort. Then, too, it brought the school to 
the attention of public spirited citizens and 
showed employers represented by the inter- 
viewers what good material there is among 
continuation school boys. The reaction of 
these boys who entered the campaign has 
been noticeably good.” 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


As Applied to the Selection and Placement 

of New Employees and to the Transfer and 

Promotion of Workers in the Kodak Park 
Works of the Eastman Kodak Company 


Vocational Guidance work which is 
yearly becoming increasingly familiar to 
the public, has probably been inconspicu- 
ously applied in the school, the industry, 
and the home from the beginning of these 
institutions. The idea of vocational guid- 
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ance in industry is in itself far from new; 
the extent, however, with which direction is 
today being made of the natural abilities, 
aptitude, and tastes of the individual, has 
shown a tremendous progress in the last 
two decades. 

Not so very long ago it was the belief 
that the success of the average normal in- 
dividual on any simple unskilled job was 
largely dependent upon that individual’s 
willingness and desire to perform the opera- 
tion. Today, however, we recognize that 
not only the physical capacities as well as 
the manual and mental abilities, but also 
the personal inclinations of the individual 
determine to a great extent his success. 

Moreover, we have come to admit, some- 
what reluctantly to be sure, that because 
we are dealing with men and women, not as 
we should like them to be but as they ac- 
tually are and because of their very human 
limitations, that those industries that are 
making definite efforts to utilize the abili- 
ties and tastes of the individuals as they 
find them, by placing men and women on 
jobs for which they are physically and men- 
tally equipped and from which they can ob- 
tain, in addition to reasonable financial 
returns, some degree of interest and enjoy- 
ment, are eliminating much of the waste 
both in production and human energy that 
arises from the maladjustment of the in- 
dividual to his work. 

As a means to scientific placement, most 
large industries have found it economic to 
have some form of industrial relations ac- 
tivity whereby the selection, placement, 
and subsequent promotion of the individual 
can be secured, to the end that each in- 
dividual in so far as possible can be main- 
taining a reasonable maximum production 
with a minimum of wasted effort and fric- 
tion. 


Prerequisites of Vocational Guidance in 
Industry 

Economic Vocational Guidance in Indus- 
try presupposes Job Analysis, Job Specifica- 
tions, and the presence of established rou- 
tines for the determination of physical and 
mental ability and aptitude of the individ- 
ual to be guided. 
Information must be available in regard 
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to the actual operations involved in the 
work, both mental and physical. Also there 
must be clearly outlined a definite idea of 
the working conditions, stressing partic. 
ularly any of the latter which would tend to 
increase the difficulty of the work or to ren- 
der it personally unpleasant. 

Assuming that the Job Analysis and Joh 
Specifications have been made thoroughly 
and accurately, too much emphasis cannot 
be laid upon the fact that jobs are rarely 
static and that a Job Analysis once made 
will be useful only in so far as it is syste- 
matically reviewed and brought up to date. 
Requisitions for help from an individual 
department are filled by selecting those in- 
dividuals whose qualifications adapt them- 
selves to the specifications of the jobs for 
which there are vacancies. 


Mechanical Means of Selection 


The prerequisites of proper selection re- 
quire an Employment Office, equipped ade- 
quately as to physical conditions and as to 
personnel. Probably the most strategic 
part of the equipment is the reception clerk 
who first comes in contact with the appli- 
cant. The reception clerk’s chief qualifica- 
tions are that he should be cheerful, pleas- 
ant, and have an easy approach. He should 
make it his primary action to banish in so 
far as possible any idea of formality in his 
conversation and subsequent dealings. He 
should be sympathetic and understanding, 
should have patience which would enable 
him to listen sympathetically to inevitable, 
extraneous information which the average 
applicant desires to impart and should in 
turn so conduct himself that the applicant 
who has applied for employment, should 
have his original desire for connection with 
the Company very greatly increased. 

Since the necessary employment routine 
is admittedly tedious, the reception clerk 
alleviates that period by giving to the rou- 
tine of employment as much novel interest 
as is expedient. He renders service in as- 
sisting the applicant to fill out the applica- 
tion blank. 


Personal Interview 


After the application blank has been 
filled out comes a very definite opportunity 
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for vocational guidance. During this inter- 
view the applicant is encouraged to enlarge 
upon his own ideas as to the occupation he 
prefers. Application blanks, when properly 
filled out, will give to the interviewer a his- 
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partic- 
end tof™tory of previous employment which acts 
0 ren- MM merely as an outline in determining what 
part of the individual’s previous record will 
id Job I be of help to him in his prospective employ- 
ughly ment. 
on Ability Tests 
made Practically all women applicants take 
syste- HJ some form of ability tests, as do likewise 
date. @ certain male applicants where a measur- 
idual able physical or mental ability is required. 
se in- MJ As a preliminary explanation the applicant 
hem- @ is then told briefly that certain tests are 
8 for given that will assist in estimating his abil- 
ity. The applicant is then accompanied by 
a personal messenger to the individual who 
will give the ability test. The individual 
re-  *dministering the test, previous to explain- 
ade- ( ing the particular tests to the applicant, 
‘3 to jy Will expend such time as is necessary in con- 
egic veying to the applicant the idea that these 
lerk i tests are of utmost advantage to him. 
»pli- Employees are not paid for mere physical 
ficq- fy presence on the job but for results accom- 
eas. plished. Results accomplished depend upon 
uld im the employee’s ability to produce those re- 
1 so ig sults, upon his desire to produce, and upon 
his bis opportunity to produce. 
He Tests are used as one of the means for 
ng, {p sscertaining the ability of the employee, or 
ble @ Prospective employee, to produce. As al- 
le,  teady stated, preceding the test comes the 
ige fg Job Specification which is a statement of 
in @ the abilities required and the opportunities 
nt Offered to use those abilities on the job. 
ild An analysis and summary of the Job 
‘th (| Specifications for the various operations 
upon which women are working in our fac- 
ne i tory, show that these operations may be 
rk 9 grouped according to abilities required as 
u- @ follows: 
. 1. Those operations where the chief re- 
og quirement is a high degree of manual 
a dexterity. 
2. Those operations where the chief re- 
quirement is a high degree of mental 
alertness. 
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3. Those operations which require both 
manual dexterity and mental alert- 
ness. 

4. Those operations which require only 
a very limited degree of dexterity and 
mental alertness. 


Because work in the factory is motor in 
character, motor tests are used to deter- 
mine the ability of operators. By applying 
these tests to large numbers of operators on 
the various jobs, definite numerical stand- 
ards have been established for successful 
performance on the jobs in terms of per- 
formance on the tests. 

By giving the same tests to prospective 
employees it is possible to indicate which 
jobs would afford them most opportunity 
to use and develop those abilities which 
would bring about productive results. Test 
results also indicate those changes of posi- 
tion for older employees which would be 
beneficial both to the employee and to the 
company. 

A similar analysis and summary of the 
Job Specifications for the various clerical 
jobs show that these may be grouped as 
follows: 


1. Those jobs which require mathemati- 
cal ability in varying degrees. 

2. Those jobs which require alertness of 
comprehension or ability to learn new 
work readily. 

3. Those jobs which require analytical 
and reasoning aptitude or ability to 
make new application of previously 
acquired knowledge. 

4. Those jobs which require accuracy in 
detail, that is, strict attention to de- 
tails with due regard for accuracy. 

5. Those jobs which require memory for 
details, that is, memory of the ele- 
ments of the job and their perform- 
ance at the proper time. 

6. Those jobs which require a knowledge 
of English in varying degrees, includ- 
ing selection and use of words and 
spelling of same. 


A battery of ten tests has been selected 
and is being used to select persons best 
fitted to fill the various clerical jobs. As 
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with factory workers, definite numerical 
standards have been established for these 
jobs from giving the tests to workers al- 
ready on the job. 

People usually like to do what they can 
do. By placing the new employees on the 
kind of work for which they are best suited 
from the viewpoint of abilities, they usually 
find more enjoyment in their work because 
they are successful. 


Medical Examination 


When the applicant has completed his 
ability test and the test is carefully ana- 
lyzed by the Employment Manager, it is 
then determined whether or not the appli- 
cant is equipped from a medical viewpoint 
to perform the task for which his mental 
and manual abilities fit him. All prospee- 
tive employees are examined by a physician 
who determines the physical fitness. 

The medical department is so located in 
relation to the employment department, 
that the medical examiner has ample oppor- 
tunity to consult with the employment de- 
partment for any further information re- 
garding the position for which he is hiring 
the applicant. 


Explaining the Job to the Applicant 


After the Medical Department has deter- 
mined that the placement of the applicant 
on the prospective job is to the best interest 
of the applicant, the applicant returns to 
the Employment Department and at that 
time he will have his interview with the 
Employment Manager. At that time ex- 
planation is given to him as to the general 
nature of the job, with particular care that 
the hours and the wages are very thor- 
oughly understood by the applicant and 
also that he will know the name of his fore- 
man and the general relation of his partic- 
ular operation to the work of his depart- 
ment as a whole. The employee then, after 
having been given his personal pass, with a 
book of information regarding the plant, 
will be taken by a personal messenger to the 
prospective foreman and introduced to that 
foreman who will then take charge of him 
and see that a suitable person assigns him 
to a locker, shows him the location of the 
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wash room, dining room, etc., and if ther. 
is not an instructor assigned for that pur- 
pose, the foreman will himself instruct him 
as to accident and fire preventions and will 
introduce him to the job itself. 


Centralized Training School for Women 
Employees 


Where there is a centralized training de- 
partment, the procedure is somewhat dif- 
ferent. In the large departments where the 
number of individuals employed for a 
particular job is sufficiently large to justify 
the maintaining of several instructors, the 
employees are assigned to a staff assistant 
who is in charge of the Industrial Relations 
work in her particular department. This 
Industrial Relations Supervisor will per- 
sonally meet the employee, introduce her to 
her surroundings, explain the accident and 
fire preventions, introduce her to her in- 
structor and hold herself in readiness to act 
as helper or adviser during her employment 
period. 

The jobs taught in our centralized train- 
ing department, have been closely analyzed 
and motion studies made so that it is pos- 
sible from the very beginning to teach the 
new employee the most effectual motions. 
She is taught which hand to use when it is 
expedient to do two different operations, 
simultaneously, with different hands and 
shown how to avoid losing time by avoiding 
waste of unnecessary motions. 

Training Routine 

The head instructor assigns the new em- 
ployee to an individual teacher and the 
new employee is put at once upon actual 
production work. During the first period of 
her training all her work is inspected 100 
per cent; while still in the school this in- 
spection is reduced gradually from 75 per 
cent and 50 per cent down to 25 per cent 
inspection of her production. The length o! 
the training period depends of course upon 
the difficulty of the operation to be learned. 
Some operations are so simple that they 
may be learned in one day or even less time, 

others take from one to two weeks, and in 
the more difficult operations the employee 
sometimes remains two to three months in 
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the training department under supervision 
before she is considered competent to take 
her place in a factory without the direct 
supervision of a trained instructor. 


Transfer and Promotion 


When by analysis of the employee’s rec- 
ord, it is decided at a later date to transfer 
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on this page has been found useful in as- 
sembling periodic reports. 
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Vocational Guidance for Those not Accepted 
as Employees 

In instances when we cannot employ the 
applicant who has applied to our organiza- 
tion, our employment managers feel that 
they owe the community and the applicant 
something very definite in the way of guid- 
ance. The employment man who is really 
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familiar with conditions in his locality can 
very properly direct either to the other 
plants of this Company or to another fac- 
tory an individual especially trained for an 
operation for which he cannot utilize him. 
The time of these applicants, however, 
should be respected and applicants should 
not be referred to another factory unless it 
has first been ascertained that vacancies 
exist in the line in which the man is trained, 


1g de- I or promote the individual employee, she is 
t dif- i brought back again to the same school and 
7 the Ml taught a new operation under the same con- 
or 4a 
Empvoyees’ RatinG 
e 
This 
per- 
er to ATTITUDE Personal interest shown in work and conduct towards | 
and superior and fellow workers 
Apaprasiuity Ability to do various kinds of work, learn new work | 
) act readily, and do work of similar nature with littie 
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aad and amount of supervision required 
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m- 
he 
al 
of @ ditions that she would have learned had she 
”0 been employed as a new operator. Also be- 
n- fore training for this operation she is re- 
er @ examined by the Medical Department to 
it determine her physical fitness and by the 
of Testing Department to determine her men- 
n tal and manual abilities. 
. The employee’s fitness for promotion or 
y her qualifications for transfer not of an ad- 


tual performance, her actual production, 


superior. 


vanced nature, are determined by her ac- 
and the periodic ratings of her immediate 
The Employees’ Rating Card reproduced 


or that the employment manager in the 
other factory very much desires to have an 
interview with him to list his name for a 
future vacancy. 
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State and Federal Employment Agencies 

Where an applicant has no particular 
training and no outstanding qualifications 
for any specialized job he is referred by an 
introductory card to the head of the State 
or Federal Employment Office which acts as 
a clearing house for the community. Be- 
fore doing this an explanation is given to the 
individual as to why he cannot be employed 
on the particular operation for which he 
had originally applied. Since the expe- 
rience of being refused employment is not 
only unpleasant but tends to reduce the 
confidence of the individual and since in 
time of scarcity of employment the individ- 
ual may be rejected two or three and often 
six and seven times, the effect upon him is 
little short of demoralizing. 

Our employment department, therefore, 
makes every effort to guide him to probable 
sources of employment as a service not only 
to the individual but also to his community. 


Codperation with the Public School System 
Where the codperative plan is being 
utilized by industries the present type of 
codéperation with the Public School System 
is highly desirable. Where the individual is 
working alternately on a one week or a two 
weeks’ basis, a vocational guidance service 
should be as available in the factory to the 
individual employee, as is the vocational 
guidance service rendered to the same in- 
dividual while he is a participator in his 
school activities. The codperative plan, if 
the proper correlation is made between the 
school system and the industries, is of 
greater value to the employee than is the so- 
called continuation school plan, and the 
Industrial Relations Department can be of 
great value in advising students as to their 
academic subjects taken during their co- 
operative school periods. 
The Continuation School Plan 
Where the employee is working in a fac- 
tory below the age where he is exempt from 
public school training, the continuation 
plan has been put into effect. If this plan is 
merely allowed to become a legal require- 
ment and the individual employee per- 
mitted to attend school the given number of 
hours required by law, the time spent in 
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school will be only partially utilized. If, 
however, vocational guidance work in the 
factory is such that proper codperation js 
maintained with Continuation School au- 
thorities, the student may be greatly aided 
in his selection of classes which will be of 
very definite value to him in his work and 
which will prepare him for future promo- 
tion and advancement. 


Vocational Guidance along General Educa- 
tional Lines in School Work 

The Company maintains a Vocational 
Guidance Service where available informa- 
tion is collected regarding all evening 
courses offered by the reputable schools in 
the vicinity. Evening courses in the Public 
Grade Schools and Public High Schools, are 
listed according to subjects. The locations 
of these schools in relation to the transpor- 
tation facilities of the individual are ex- 
plained. Employees after determining 
upon the particular school are personally 
introduced by letter to the principal or the 
Vocational Guidance Officer in the school. 


Vocational Guidance in regard to the Private 
Schools of the City 

Very frequently the individual desires to 
take up special training courses which are 
not offered by the public high schools. In 
this instance, a catalog of the various pri- 
vate schools and explanation of the courses 
is offered by the Vocational Guidance Bu- 
reau. This information includes in addition 
to the courses offered, the evenings on 
which classes are held, the hours, and the 
rates for the courses. Information regard- 
ing correspondence schools is also obtained 
upon request by the department. 


Financial Arrangements 

It is very desirable that the employee 
should be encouraged to do some outside 
studying and refunds to those who have 
successfully graduated from such courses 
are made by the management. The amount 
refunded may vary but is usually a certain 
per cent of the original cost. 


Other Forms of Vocational Guidance 


There are other forms of vocational guid- 
ance which industry may utilize not always 
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<0 obvious as the guidance into educational 
courses in public or private schools. Among 
these may be listed the Works Library. 

Where the industry can tie up the library 
with its house organ, much use can be made 
of the books on hand. It is desirable where 

ible to maintain a fiction library and a 
scientific library. The mere existence of the 
scientific library, however, and the presence 
of business magazines, will not in them- 
selves promote much interest in the em- 
ployee body as a whole. Individuals who 
already have a desire for further study will 
undoubtedly avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of this scientific library. 

In order, however, to arouse the interest 
of employees who have not considered 
seriously the opportunities afforded by the 
scientific library, it is very desirable to in- 
sert in the house organ bibliographies giving 
brief digests of articles of special interest 
occurring in the current magazines. Peri- 
odically the attention of the employees 
should be called to the fact that the libra- 
rian in charge of the library is always avail- 
able to render service in the selection of 
books and articles on any given subject. 
The library probably needs more systematic 
advertising than does any other branch of 
the Industrial Relations Department and, 
as a general rule, obtains less. 


Vocational Guidance along Lines of Health 
and Hygiene 

Much can be done through bulletin 
boards and through house organs by means 
of posters and articles in stimulating in- 
terest on general subjects of Hygiene such as 
ventilation, proper exercise, bathing, diet, 
amount of sleep, etc. Although this may 
seem to be somewhat remote from voca- 
tional guidance as generally recognized, it 
plays a very important part in developing 
the individual for advancement. 

Anything that can be done which results 
in better adjustment of the worker to his 
job will show itself promptly in an increased 
satisfaction to the employee. Where the in- 
dividual already possesses the qualifications 
and abilities enabling him to do the job 
which he desires to perform, the problem of 
placement to a large extent solves itself. 
If, however, the individual at the present 
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time has not the abilities to perform the 
job which he wishes to do through taste 
and inclination, there the Vocational Guid- 
ance Bureau can be of utmost assistance. 
Just as soon as the individual by means of 
outside study or by means of special train- 
ing courses is fitted to do that which he de- 
sires, he should be given the opportunity. 
Vocational guidance in industry today is 
making great strides towards the progress 
and development of the individual. It 
should be borne in mind that vocational 
guidance in industry, although of primary 
benefit to the employee, is also fundamen- 
tally economic since the advance in his gen- 
eral morale results in improved output de- 
partmentally as well as personally, and in 
increased morale and harmony in the plant 
as a whole. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN A RURAL 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Mrs. Etta M. BARKLEY 


Principal, Hamilton Union High School 
Hamilton City, California 


Perhaps in no field of school work has 
education been more neglected than in the 
rural high school. The same standards of 
scholarship are expected as from the city 
school, and yet only those who have been a 
part of the rural school system can realize 
how vastly different are the conditions in 
the country, and how unreasonable it is to 
look for the same product from the school 
room. 

The freshman in a rural school very often 
comes from a one- or two-room grammar 
school, which on account of limited funds 
has been unable to keep pace with modern 
progress either in instruction or equipment. 
His curriculum has had no music in it, no 
drawing, no manual work in shop or labora- 
tory, no organized play or group work; in 
fact, his program has included only the 
minimum essentials of arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, history, and language, from text 
books made for city children and taught by 
teachers trained for city teaching. His 
reading and writing are usually too insuf- 
ficient to be manipulated as useful tools in 
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making a living. The chances are that his 
attendance at grammar school has been so 
irregular and so interrupted that his knowl- 
edge of the minimum essentials in any 
subject is anything but thorough and his 
interest in any further schooling anything 
but intense. 

His attendance at high school may be 
only to satisfy the requirements of the law. 
He may be sorely needed at home to wrest a 
bare livelihood out of the farm for the 
family. He may be from foreign parentage 
and may consider an education such a hin- 
drance to his earning capacity that he be- 
grudges every day he must remain in high 
school. In some instances he appears as a 
parasite, willing to “absorb” education as 
a safeguard against the future necessity for 
work. Sometimes he is eager to learn, will- 
ing to apply himself to his task, and com- 
petent to become a real student. Perhaps 
the most common fault of the rural fresh- 
man is that he has no ideal, a condition re- 
sulting often not from lack of mental ability 
but from an impoverished environment. 

Many children even though they have 
had the ability, have had too much farm 
work to do to have any desire or any 
strength left for reading or music. Too 
many homes are not able to afford books 
and are too remote from a library to secure 
them. The child brought up without the 

knowledge of the world of books and music 
little dreams of what he has lost, and like an 
ill-nourished body must be gradually ac- 
customed to strange changes. 

Whatever the condition of the freshman 
in rural schools, there is on hand a problem 
difficult in several respects. In the first 
place there must be created an interest in 
education and in school, in order to get the 
child to come to school. Then, after he ar- 
rives, probably the more difficult problem is 
to inspire him with a definite aim or ideal, 
that he may feel the necessity of remaining 
in school as an aid in reaching his aim. 

These problems are not easy under the 
most favorable conditions. The city school 
may lengthen its day to provide a period for 
amusement or for social life, or it may have 
evenings for recreational activities; but the 
rural school day always ends at four o’clock, 
when the busses arrive to make the home- 
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ward trip on schedule time. Any activity 
whether club, basket ball, debate, practice 
for a game or play, orchestra or glee clyb, 
must be completed by four o’clock. Neither 
is it feasible to have the school day begin 
much before nine o’clock if transportation 
is from a distance. Transportation is too 


expensive to make possible any trips at 
night except for the ten or twelve public 


meetings throughout the year, such as the 
Christmas entertainment, class plays, de- 
bates, commencement, etc. Besides, the 
pupils may come from separate communi- 
ties, widely distanced, which have their 


own organizations and which with difficulty 
assume responsibility as members of the 
larger high school community. The high 
school district may be too large to make 
frequent meetings practicable, for by the 
time chores are finished it is too late to go to 
the high school except for an unusually im- 
portant event. 

This is the situation in many rural high 
schools. The following story of how one 
small school meets the conditions is given 
with the hope that it may be suggestive to 
others in the same position. 

The students of this school are so loyal 
and so interested that they themselves are 


unconsciously advertising the school better 


than could be done perhaps by other means, 
hence the only formal introduction of the 
school to the community is an annual an- 
nouncement sent to each taxpayer late 
each summer. This bulletin gives the 
courses offered and the various activities 
for the coming year. The present attitude 
of the young people of the community to- 
ward the high school is that it is a very de- 
sirable place to be. This attitude, however, 
is the result of several years’ effort on the 
part of the faculty and student body to 
make it so. 

As soon as a new student appears at 
school, there is concerted action by the up- 
per classmen to make him comfortable and 
happy. The school has a beautiful lawn, 
delightful flower gardens, and agricultural 
projects in which every one takes a direct 
interest. Music, both instrumental and 
vocal, is made attractive. Camp Fire and 
Agriculture Club work provides a chance 
for every boy and girl to make a little 
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sending money. The courses in drawing, 
jence, commercial branches, cooking, 
wing, manual training, and even in Eng- 

ish and mathematics, are given to the en- 

ring freshman with the immediate pur- 

se of convincing him of their practical 

worth. Gradually and yet all within the 

frst term he is led to feel the need of books, 

and is then supplied with the most fascinat- 

ing the market affords upon the subjects he 

wants to investigate. 

From the very first day on through the 
hole year, by means of talks, travel trips, 
letters, and class work, information is pro- 
yided about different occupations and dif- 
ferent industries. Every year experts of 
one sort and another are invited to school 
to tell the student body about some field of 
labor in the world’s work. No matter what 
subject is taken, somewhere in the course, 
that subject is studied as a vocation. For 
example, in manual training the boys learn 
what would be necessary if it were taken as 
a major, and then what would be necessary 
after graduation in order to be so proficient 
as to become a teacher in manual training. 
Hand in hand with such information there 
are studied the present demand and supply 
forsuch work, together with the advantages 
by way of salary, hours of actual work and 
of preparation for work, social standing of 
such workers, and opportunities for ad- 
vancement and leadership, as well as the 
disadvantages, such as dangers to health, 
expenses in keeping oneself equipped for 
work, unpleasant living conditions because 
of the vocation, and other possible draw- 
hacks. 

Every study admits of a similar investi- 
gation, but that is not all. Some of the 
most interesting vocations have been dis- 
covered by suggestions. In chemistry one 
boy became interested in mining and is now 
preparing for a college course as a min- 
ing engineer. One girl in biology found the 
choice of her vocation to be physical educa- 
tion. Another girl became so engrossed in 
Shakespeare that she has specialized in col- 
lege upon the interpretation of Shake- 
speare. 

The school affords actual training in some 
directions. The girls who desire to become 
librarians are allowed to do considerable 
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Teachers Wanted 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES EVERY 
DAY OF THE YEAR 


National Teachers Agency, Inc. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mar. 
Home Orrices PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


BRANCHES 
Prrrssurag, Pa. NorTHAMPTON, Mass. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. AUBURN, MAINE 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
No charge to employers. 
No charge to candidates til! elected. 
Positions waiting for Harvard men and women. 
Correspondence Confidential. 


work in the library and to study the voca- 
tion itself. One of the boys who likes chem- 
istry is acting as laboratory assistant. 
Those who think they might follow jour- 
nalism have the management of the school 
paper. Some students get credit for the 
work, some receive cash for their services, 
and others do it voluntarily, the return 
depending upon the amount of time de- 
voted to the task as well as the difficulty of 
the task itself. 

It is said that a curriculum should be 
based upon the needs of the students taking 
it. With that principle in mind the teach- 
ers of this rural high school remake the 
courses they offer into live subject matter 
for their pupils, with the two-fold purpose 
in view of relating each subject to the 
pupil’s home conditions as well as to his 
progress and happiness in his future voca- 
tion. The students are not allowed to for- 
get that they are the future adult members 
of society with the welfare of their com- 
munity in their hands. They are urged 
from the first to choose some vocation as 
theirs, to learn all they can about it, to 
study how it could be improved and how it 
may affect their own lives. They are asked 
to consider the chosen vocation as theirs 
until they find one more to their liking. 
Freshmen sometimes change four or five 
times before holidays. At stated times 
each one is asked to tell about his vocation 
and give reasons why he likes it. He is 
given a teacher counselor to whom he goes 
frequently for talks about his vocation. 

On the first day of school each fall as well 
as several times during the year, each mem- 
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ber is given a psychological test by the 
principal who is an experienced experimen- 
talist in psychology. These tests are care- 
fully evaluated in connection with the pre- 
vious school records, the health chart, the 
individual personality, and the home condi- 
tions of each pupil. In addition informa- 
tion is obtained both directly and indirectly 
as to points similar to the following: 


What would you like to do for your 
life work? 

What regular work do you do at home? 

What games do you like? 

What studies are difficult for you? 
Which are easy? 

What do you do in your leisure time? 

Do you expect to graduate from high 
school? 

Do you expect to go to college? 

What kind of books do you read? 

What magazines do you read? 


From all these sources the teachers’ ac- 
quaintance with each pupil is considerable, 
especially when the long tenure of the prin- 
cipal makes possible an intimacy with the 
character of the home from which each 
pupil comes. By the time a pupil reaches 
the senior class, if he has not decided what 
his life vocation is to be, definite guidance is 
given by the principal as to what line of 
work should be taken up. It is explained 
at the time that the advice is based upon 
the characteristics of the senior in question 
as revealed by the previously mentioned 
sources. 

Up to date 50 per cent of the graduates 
have gone into institutions for higher edu- 
cational advantages, each with a distinct 
vocation in view. The other 50 per cent 
have settled down as progressive citizens in 
their own community. Every year the per- 
centage of those entering who graduate is 
increasing. Many do not get recommended 
grades for college, but they have learned 
that their happiness in service to the world 
depends upon their finding the vocation for 
which they are by nature and training best 
fitted, that there are hundreds of fine and 
noble occupations in the world for men and 
women to fill even though they have no col- 
lege degree, and that characters are de- 
veloped and made strong by work, however 
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lowly, nobly performed. Faithfulness + 
one’s task and to one’s family makes th 
worker worthy to be a home maker and ; 
value the beautiful and sacred relations ¢ 
the home, because true happiness consist 
in being able to assume the responsibility o 
service to others. 


MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


Annie 8S. Davis 


Secretary, National Vocational Guidance 
Association 


February 25th, 1924 — 10 a.m., Miss Davis’ 
office, 460 South State Street, Chicago, Illinois 


PRESENT: 
Edward Rynearson, President, presiding 
Dorothea DeSchweinitz, Ist Vice-Pres, 
Annie 8. Davis, Secretary 
Helen Dernbach, Trustee 
J. H. Beveridge, . 
John M. Brewer, “ 


The following chairmen were appointed 
for the various committees: 
ProGraM: Miss Anna Pratt 
Mr. Carson Ryan 
Pusuicity: Miss Katherine F. White 


Each chairman is to select two members 
to serve on each committee. 

As Dr. Mock declined to serve as a trus- 
tee, it was voted that Dr. Brewer be elected 
to fill the vacancy. 

Mr. Beveridge and Dr. Brewer were ap- 
pointed to act as a committee to communi- 
cate with the Executive Committee of the 
Department of Superintendence asking 
that the Vocational Guidance Association 
be given recognition, next year, in their 
program, announcing that our meeting will 
be held the week preceding the Superin- 
tendence meeting. 

It was agreed that Miss Mildred G. 
Sears, Secretary of the Harvard Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance, be appointed Assist- 
ant Treasurer to handle the funds, this 
year, in view of the fact that dues have 
been raised to $2.00. Miss Sears has been 
taking care of the Secretary’s and Treas- 
urer’s work during the last year and as it 
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Service and School Officials 


ye maintain the largest teacher placement work in the United States under one management 


under the direction of Ernest E. Olp, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago). 
jucation Service, 12564 Amsterdam Avenue, New York. 
Specializes in public and private school work, including administrative and departmental work, also such 
positions as business managers and purchasing agents for schools, registrars, secretaries, cafeteria directors 
and trained nurses. The Chicago Office, 19 S. Lasalle Street, is giving some special attention to vocational 
guidance and has inaugurated a service for teachers who wish to secure positions other than teaching, and to 
college graduates who do not expect to teach. This office is also headquarters for other special forms of service 
to teachers and sch 
Fisk Teachers Agency, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
Affiliated offices in principal cities. 

merican College Bureau, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Avenue, New York. 
Exclusively for college (including teachers college) and university work. 
tional Teachers Agency, Southern Building, Washington. 

General teacher placement work. Affiliated offices in principal cities. 
If you are planning to attend the N. E. A. meeting in Washington June 29-July 5, we extend to you a cordial invi- 
ution to call at our booth as well as at our office in the Southern Building. 


REPORTS FROM THE FIELD 
Report of the Western Pennsylvania Voca- 
tional Guidance Association 


Estuer M. 


Counselor, Latimer Junior High School 
Past President of the Association 


The Western Pennsylvania Educational 


will take some time to straighten out mat- 
ters, due to the increase in dues, it was 
thought best for the funds to go through 
her hands, to be checked and then for- 
warded to the Treasurer. 

The President was instructed to work out 
a suggestive procedure for the annual con- 
vention. 


The Secretary was instructed to ask the 
Trustees to send suggestions as to topics 
and speakers for our next meeting to the 
chairman of the program committee. 

Dr. Brewer was instructed to send copies 
of the Principles of Vocational Guidance to 
the Trustees for suggestions and criticism. 

It was voted that Dr. Kitson be ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Committee on Re- 


Association meets twice a year, in the 
spring and fall. One day is given to joint 
meetings in connection with the Teachers’ 
Institute in the fall, the section meetings 
coming on Saturday forenoon. For four 
years there has been a section for vocational 
guidance, to which counselors, deans of 
girls, and occasionally representatives of 


business and social work groups have come. 


search to report at the meeting next year. 


NOTABLE ARTICLES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
By Leading Educators 


The following discussions of this subject have appeared in the Magazine, EDUCATION, and are well worth exam- 
ining by modern students of the subject: 

Vocation vs. Culture: the two Aspects of education. William T. Harris. December, 1891. (This was a fore- 

gleam, — in the great mind of Commissiorer Harris.) 

Vocational Training in Elementary Schools. Van Evrie Kilpatrick. March, 1910. 

Industrial Education. Gustave Straubenmuller. April, 1910. 

Vocational Training for Girls. Isabel McGlauflin. April, 1911. 

Vocational Training in Elementary Schools, Gustaj Larsson. April, 1911. 

Vocational Training in the Public Schools. C.H. King. June, 1911. 

Vocational Training. Mason A. Hawkins. November, 1910. 

Vocational or Cultural Education, Which? Duane Mowry. February, 1912. 

Vocational Training, College Curriculum as Preparation for. C.F. Birdseye. January, 1912. 

And an average of more than one article in each succeeding volume since 1910. 
EDUCATION is the oldest high-class educational monthly Magazine in United States. Frank Herbert Palmer, 
A.M., Editor. Four dollars a year. Back nos. 50c. postpaid. Address: The Palmer Company, 120 Boylston Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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During the year 1922, it was decided to 
have the Section become a Branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 
and at the spring meeting of 1923 this ac- 
tion was taken. National recognition was 
deferred until the Branch sent in further 
data about its activities. 

Membership in the Branch is composed 
of about 30-40 men and women of the 
schools of the vicinity, but mostly of the 
Pittsburgh schools. As the latter hold bi- 
weekly meetings, there has been no need 
felt for more frequent meetings of the 
Western Pennsylvania Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. 

The two meetings of the past year had 
programs that aroused much interest, as 
they presented material that is the concern 
of all guidance workers. 

At the October meeting, Mr. Edward 
Rynearson was elected president, and Mr. 
E. E. Spanabel, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Schools Train for Industries 


Ways of Preventing Misfits Discussed at 
Meeting of Association 

“What the Schools are Doing to Prepare 
Pupils for Commerce and Industry,” and 
‘‘What Industry and Commerce Want in 
the Way of Training,’’ were discussed at the 
recent supper meeting of the Rochester Vo- 
cational Guidance Association at the 
Women’s City Club. James F. Barker, 
assistant superintendent of schools, and 
Seth B. Carkin, director of business educa- 
tion in the schools, spoke for the schools, 
and Miss F. A. McAnaney, employment 
manager for the State Street plant of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, and W. C. 
Hussey, production manager for Levy 
Brothers & Adler Rochester Inc., spoke for 
industry. 

Mr. Barker told what the elementary 
schools, the pre-vocational, the junior high, 
the shop and the continuation schools are 
doing in an effort to meet the demands of 
industry for well trained and adaptable 
young workers. He said that one of the 
public schools’ greatest contributions to in- 
dustry is in giving their children their tools 
of living, the fundamentals of education. 
This, he said, is the greatest contribution 


that any institution can give a community 
Speaking of the Shop school, he said tha 
it is training the boy who is the potentia 
foreman in the shop. The technical course 
in the senior and junior high schools ar 
training those who will be the executive 
and administrators, he said, and each ty 
of school is making a distinct contributio, 
to industry in preparing children to do cer 
tain types of work according to their abilj 
ties. 

He said that in the fiscal year of 1923. 
more than 2,900 children left school and 
of these at least 1,000 were below the 
seventh grade, and that every child who 
leaves school slips back about two years in 
the first years after. He said that he had 
in his office the names of 10,000 illiterates 
in Rochester, many of whom had become so 
since leaving school. 

Mr. Carkin told of the steps taken in ten 
years to bring the public schools and busi- 
ness into closer understanding of what the 
one is doing and what the other needs. He 
said that he had found Rochester business 
people the most progressive and codperat- 
ing of any with whom he had come in con- 
tact. He said that school people do not al- 
ways understand that commerce does not 
always understand the schools, and that he 
believed they should get together. He said 
that the first commercial survey ever made 
in this country was done by a committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce in 1915, and 
that this survey was used as the basis of the 
first commercial course in the first junior 
high school here. 


Would Aid Misfits 

Miss McAnaney made the questionnaire 
sent out by the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education the basis of her talk, and upon 
it built an account of what industry wants 
of the schools. She said industry could use 
more first-class typists and that misfits 
often occur in business offices because 
young people had entered the wrong line of 
work. Often a girl who would make a first 
class typist, she said, refuses to relinquish 
work as a stenographer and thereby be- 
comes an inefficient worker, when in the 
other field she might have become a highly 
important factor in the office. She said that 
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COURSES IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Harvard University Summer School, July 7- August 16, 1924 
PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Edwin A. Lee. 


PRINCIPLES OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. Frederick G. Nichols. 
HIGH-SCHOOL COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. Frederick G. Nichols. 


1923. PART-TIME SCHOOLS AND CLASSES. Edwia A. Lee. 
l and PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. John M. Brewer. 
y the PSYCHOLOGICAL METHODS IN EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUID- 
who ANCE. Richard D. Allen. 
us in OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION, RESEARCH, AND SURVEYS. Frederick J. Allen. 
» had IMMIGRANT EDUCATION. Charles M. Herlihy. 
rates EDUCATION AS GUIDANCE. John M. Brewer. 
ne 80 Additional courses in education in the following fields: Theory and Principles of 
Education; Educational Psychology; History of Education; Educational Administra- 
1 ten tion; Elementary Education; Secondary Education; Educational Statistics and Meas- 
busi- urements; Theory and Practice of Teaching Special Subjects. Other courses in all the 
: the usual college departments. 
He For booklet apply to Secretary of the Summer School, Harvard University, Cam- 
ness bridge, Mass. 
rat- 
con- 
t al- MM there is no difficulty in getting people who _ nucleus of the article lies in the following 
not MM can operate typewriters, but most of them quotation from it: 
t he Hi are inefficient. The Seattle plan for guidance has evolved 
said Mr. Hussey said that the clothing trade over a period of years. It has resulted 
ade 9 does not take workers trained especially for partly from the creation of new agencies 
e of Mit by the schools. That they do not want and procedure and partly from the adapta- 
and ## the schools to train its workers, because tion of the old to a new point of view. 
the MM nearly every factory has a different method It is still growing, weaving itself into the 
ior #¥ of doing its work. Therefore there is no warp and woof of the school organization. 
ground upon which the schools can train. Characteristic features of the Seattle pro- 
The job of the schools, he said, is to train gram are as follows: 
; young people in habits of loyalty, observa- 1. The recognition of three guidance 
ire @ tion, trustworthiness and dependability. points in the public school courses of boys 
ool and girls, viz., entrance to high school, 
On choice of electives each semester while in 
its BOOKS AND OTHER LITERATURE high school, school leaving — whether by 
ise : graduation or dropping out. 
its Mf VocaTionaAL GUIDANCE IN THE PUBLIC 2. Use of the teachers as advisers. 
se oF SeaTTLe, WasHineTon. Teaching and advising are complementary. 
of E. Fleming, Assistant Superintendent, Training in advising must become part of 
st Seattle Public Schools. News-Bulletin of the preparation of teachers. 
sh the Bureau of Vocational Information, 3. Specialized departments and _per- 
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New York, February 1, 1924. 
This is an interesting article and should be 
read by all who are endeavoring to estab- 
lish definite systems of guidance. The 


sonnel for psychological testing, placement, 
and furnishing of the outside information 
and contacts needed. 

4. A compulsory attendance law giving 


the school jurisdiction over adolescents up 
to eighteen years of age and an attendance 
department competent to enforce such a 
law. 

5. School opportunities varied enough 
to meet a wide diversity of needs, including 
a part-time school to maintain a school con- 
tact with those who must be excused from 
the regular school to work. 


Letrers oF A Business WoMAN TO HER 
DAUGHTER AND LETTERS OF A BusINESS 
To HER Moruer. Zora Putnam 
Wilkins. Marshall Jones Company, Bos- 
ton, 1923. Price, $1.50. 

The first part of this book is filled with 

motherly counsel under such chapter topics 

as “Lighting from Within,” ‘‘Culture and 

Concentration,” “Making the Most of 

Being a Woman,” and “‘Tomorrow Will Be 

Another Day.” The second part reveals 

some of the conditions in which a young 

business woman finds herself as she starts 
out in life. 

The book does not claim to be a treatise 
on vocational guidance or a presentation of 
definite vocational information. It is in- 
spirational in its nature and written in the 
language of the business office and shop. 


Community Score Carp. Prepared by the 
Federal Council of Citizenship Training 
and issued by the Bureau of Education of 
the Department of Information. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1924. Price 
5 cents. 


This pamphlet resulted from the labors of a 
Federal Council working throughout the 
past year. Mr. L. W. Bartlett, of our Asso- 
ciation, represented the Veterans’ Bureau, 
and acted as chairman of a Committee of 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, to keep the Association in touch with 
the work of the Council. At the Chicago 
Convention he recommended that the mem- 
bers of the Association be asked to send for 
the Community Score Card and to co- 
operate in local communities in applying 
the Community Survey. 

The Survey itself proposes a maximum 
score of five hundred points under five 
heads: Mental development, health and 
physical development, vocational develop- 
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ment, patriotic development, and social an¢ 
moral development. Under each hea 
there are detailed specifications with ap 
propriate scores throughout. 


APPRENTICE EpucaTION: A Survey 0 
ParRT-TIME EDUCATION AND Oruep 
Forms oF ExTEensIon TRAINING 
THEIR RELATION TO APPRENTICESHIP IN 
THE Unitep Srates. Bulletin No. 87. 
Trade and Industrial Series, No. 25. 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. C. June, 1923. Paper 
cover, 6 X9; pp. 518. Price, 55 cents. 

The title as given is a difficult topic on 

which to write; in fact, there really are 

seven topics covered in this book, each of 
which is worthy of study by itself. These 
seven topics are (1) Apprentice Education: 

(2) Part-time Education; (3) Extension 

Training; (4) Apprenticeship; (5) Corpora- 

tion Schools; (6) Coéperative Education: 

(7) Foreman Training. 

The fact that there are so many topics 
covered and also that they are all reported 
on by states make the book a veritable gold 
mine of information. The book has no in- 
dex but has a very complete table of con- 
tents that amounts almost to an index. 

The discussion of certain types of schools 
and classes is most valuable; this along 
with the data presented is the most valu- 
able portion of the book. 

The “Historical Survey of Apprentice 
Education” in the United States has been 
inadequately covered, and certainly would 
have been much improved by reference to 
such standard works on apprenticeship as 
(1) Paul Douglas’ ‘American Apprentice- 
ship and Industrial Education”; (2) Scott's 
‘Historical Essays on Apprenticeship and 
Vocational Education”; (3) Wolfe’s “‘Con- 
ditions of Entrance to American Trade 
Unions”; (4) Ashworth’s ‘‘The Helper in 
American Trades.” 

The book is not well organized or bal- 
anced. It has 518 pages with appendix | 
beginning on page 171. It has a very valu- 
able four page chart of statistics covering 
the enrollment of the 49 continuation 
schools of Wisconsin by years from 1911 to 
1922. No similar table is presented for any 
other state. This is probably explained by 
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THE JoURNAL OF PERSONNEL RESEARCH 


Official Publication of the Personnel Research Federation 
W. V. Bingham, Ph.D., Editor-in-chief 


This journal is devoted to the scientific study of personnel, and its aim is to 
correlate research activities pertaining to personnel in industry, commerce, edu- 


cation, and government. 


well as to the interested laymen. 


WILLIAMS AND WILKINS COMPANY 
Publishers of Scientific Books and Journals 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, U.S.A. | 


The character and reputation of the Personnel Research Federation assures 
for the journal a high standard of authoritative articles. 

The style of presentation is as simple and the language as free from tech- 
nical terminology as is consistent with scientific accuracy. This is important 
since the journal must interpret different groups of scientists to one another as 


Everyone interested in personnel work will find that this journal fills a need 
that no other journal in this field quite supplies. 


Published Monthly 
Current Volume, III, $5.00 net postpaid. Back volumes are available 


the statement in the foreword that “The 
study was commenced three years ago and 
was first intended to be a part of the survey 
of the part-time school system of Wiscon- 
sn.” This probably explains several other 
things besides the presence of the Wisconsin 
table. — Arthur F. Payne. 


Maxine Business ADVANCEMENT SURE. 

William M. Jackson. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York, 1924. 
Cloth 5x74. Pp. 140. 


This is a well written book of the “in- 
spire to aspire” type. It is interesting and 
full of human values, but it is merely an- 
other (and one of the best) of a long line of 
books that tell boys to “‘ hitch your wagon to 
a star, and there you are.’”’ We wish very 
much that we could agree with the author, 
who evidently loves boys, that following the 
plan of his book would “Make Business 
Advancement Sure.”” — Arthur F. Payne. 


BANKING as A Proression. No. IV. In- 
dianapolis Vocational Information Series. 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce and 


Indiana University. Paper 6} x9}. In- 

diana University Book Store, Blooming- 

ton, Indiana. 10 cents. 
The fourth of a series of pamphlets giving 
information about the vocations edited by 
Dr. H. D. Kitson. We wish that there 
were available more of this type of study. 
It is definite and brief, based upon an 
analysis of the various jobs in the banking 
field, is detailed when details are valuable 
and is readable. It has tables and a brief 
bibliography. — Arthur F. Payne. 


Wuere Sua I Invest My Lire? Twelve 
Studies in Vocational Guidance for 
Older Boys and Young Men. Boyd I. 
Walker, State Boys’ Work Secretary of 
Y. M. C. A.’s of Illinois, and W. Ryland 
Boorman, Professor of Boys’ Work, 
Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago. Church 
Publishing House, Chicago, 1924. 

This inspiring pamphlet is a collection of 

lessons on important vocational guidance 

topics, with valuable suggestive material 
and a short selected bibliography. It com- 
bines vocational with moral and religious 
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guidance. Its method is that of group dis- 
cussion and the testing of interests and at- 
titudes. The pamphlet adopts the definition 
of vocational guidance given in the Novem- 
ber editorial of the National Vocational 
Guidance Bulletin. 


Waat Makes Emp.torees Dirrer? Don- 
ald A. Laird. Industrial Management. 
New York. March, 1924. 

In a further discussion of individual differ- 

ences, Dr. Laird considers the causes that 

bring them about. He divides these differ- 
ences into “‘abilities,” based upon training, 
and into “capacities,” inborn traits. Psy- 
chologists have found that education, the 
factor of greatest influence in one’s en- 
vironment, has done little to affect inborn 
capacities. ‘“Skills,” or abilities, which are 
acquired by education and training, he 
shows are based upon such capacities, in 
which individuals differ ‘‘greatly and un- 
changeably.” The employment manager 
may use physiological and psychological 
tests to measure the amount of inborn 
traits that are needed for success in his 
workers. “Trade Tests” are ability tests 
that measure the amount and speed of 
learning of an individual. If the employ- 
ment manager wishes to consider person- 
ality traits, still other tests would be neces- 
sary. Such traits the author believes are 
made rather than inherited. Throughout 
the article the author gives ample data to 
support his views. One admires his scien- 
tific method in presenting his material. 

— Ruth 8. Clark. 


Some ASPECTS OF Fore- 
MANSHIP TRAINING. Frank Cushman. 
Industrial Management. New York. 
March, 1924. 

Mr. Cushman, Chief, Industrial Education 

Service, Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 

cation, here emphasizes certain important 

facts about foremen which have a psycho- 
logical bearing upon their training. He 
points out that, as a rule, they have reached 
their positions as minor executives from the 

“ranks.” They usually have had little for- 

mal schooling, their training having been 

on the job: an unconscious formation of 
habits by a trial and error method. They 
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therefore are essentially “practical,” seein PY 
thei blems i ; ) this coun 
their problems in concrete terms and solve ment of 
ing them in such terms. When it is there sidance. 1 


fore a question of teaching foremen, on 


must not resort to formal educational clas, niversity ¢ 


room procedure, but one should rather p 9. L. : 
fer “conferences,” where discussions 
encouraged and where the foremen cagmpsracter al 
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necessary steps for their improvement. 
— Ruth 8. Clark. 


SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES IN 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The following information upon course: 
in vocational guidance in the summe 


schools of 1924 is not complete, but pre mas 
sents largely the well matured courses j oyment, i 


colleges and universities in which special of 
considerable attention has been given to th 
development of adequate training course 
in the subject. Outlines of still other course: 
than those here given may be received to 
late for insertion in this number of the 
Magazine. We have reason to suppose, 
also, that a considerable number of institu 
tions, from which we have no direct infor- 
mation, are combining vocational guidance 
information or training with courses in psy- 
chology, school administration, and voca- 
tional education. The next natural step in 
such cases is the organization of separate 
formal courses in vocational guidance. 


Boston University. 

Courses given by Frederick J. Allen, Bureau 
of Vocational Guidance, Harvard University 

The Theory and Practice of Vocational 
Guidance: The work of teachers and others as 
vocational counselors. Lectures, discus- 
sions, assigned readings, and reports. A re- 
view of the vocational guidance movement 
and a critical study of the forms and methods 
used in vocational guidance in the leading 
communities. A brief survey, from the stand- 
point of the vocational counselor, of the lead- 
ing occupations open to young people, with 
presentation of the nature, modern demands, 
and opportunities of the professions, business, 
and industry. The course considers the follow- 
ing topics, among others: recent developments 
and tendencies in vocational education; the 
conduct of life-career classes; the work of em- 
ployment and service departments; the work 
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me by vocation bureaus and related agencies 


Sees this country and abroad; and the estab- 
d soh ‘hment of sound principles in vocational 
therallisidance. 1-2. Credit, 2 semester hours. 
niversity of Chicago. 

“SS 9 Tests of Special Abilities: Tests of sen- 
er prelll.-v and motor capacities, volitional and tem- 
DS an@ramental traits and patterns; methods of 
cagmparacter analysis. Prerequisite: Psychology 
objec First Term, repeated Second Term, Asso- 


iste Professor Kingsbury. 

2A. Principles of Mental Tests: The fun- 
,mental principles of test procedure for oral 
od written mental tests. Mental test criteria, 
isssification of tests, the objective test meth- 
s, methods of scoring, methods of evalua- 
ion, reliability of tests, the advantages of the 
ssay type and of the short-answer type of 
samination, administrative applications of 
ental tests. Prerequisite: Psychology 6, or 
ts equivalent. Second Term, Dr. Thurstone. 
14A. Psychological Methods in Personnel 
esearch: A review of the psychological 
ethods that have been used in personnel re- 
rch including experimental studies in em- 
oyment, foremanship, and vocational guid- 
nce. Second Term, Dr. Thurstone. 

59A. Occupational Information, Guidance 

< Placement (3): Survey of occupational 
idance and personnel problems; analysis of 
nicer employed groups; opportunities for 

d conditions of, employment as influenced 
y legislation, industrial demands, community 
Primarily for graduate stu- 
ents who have had 3 or more majors in Edu- 


nd Placement: pd of present prin- 
riples, practices, and tendencies in guidance 
nd employment. Second Term, Associate 


and Treatment of 


Term, Associate Professor Buswell. 

46A. Judging Human Character: Scien- 
tific and unscientific attempts to ascertain 
people’s abilities and characteristics are criti- 
cally surveyed in this course. First Term, Mr. 
Kornhauser. 


as find College: This course deals with the selec- 
classification, and guidance of students 
d- Study is made of the more important methods 
th @g’nd devices proposed as aids to educational 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
Course given by L. Thomas Hopkins, Asso- 
ciate Professor, De ment of Education. 
This is a introductory course con- 
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A Guide to the Study 
of Occupations 
By FREDERICK J. ALLEN, of the 


Bureau of Vocational Guidance in 
Harvard University $2.50 


“Teachers of vocations and vocational 
counselors should certainly have access 
to the volume.” — Elementary School 
Journal. ‘‘The fundamental nature 
of the material should make this guide 
of great value to all interested in voca- 
tional guidance.” — School Review. 
“Altogether a most useful book.” — 
Journal of Education (London). “Mr. 
Allen’s book is a good contribution to 
the working equipment of a vocational 
counselor. The material is excellently 
arranged for reference.” — The Sur- 
vey. The volume was included by the 
New York State Library in its selected 
list of ‘‘ Best Books of 1921 for a small 
public library.” 


Harvard University Press 


Randall Hall - - - Cambridge, Mass. 


fined to a study of the vocational problems of 
school children and young workers. It will in- 
clude such topics as a general survey of the 
vocational guidance movement; the meaning, 
purpose, kinds of and necessity for guidance; 
why it should be an integral part of education; 
methods of securing guidance through occu- 
tional classes, try-out courses, vocational 
implications of present school subjects, intelli- 
gence and achievement tests, social activities 
and counseling. An analysis will be made of 
various methods of pseudo-guidance. Through- 
out the quarter. May be taken either term. 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Vocational Guidance: Methods of Organi- 
zation and Administration, Professor Payne. 

Occupational Counseling and Analysis, Mr. 
Edgerton. 

Administration of Guidance in Secondary 
Schools, Mr. Proctor. 

Psychological Tests: Advanced Course, 
Messrs. Garrett and Weinland. 

Introductory Course in Mental Tests, Pro- 
fessor Ruger and Mr. Bailor. 

Measurement of Intelligence, Dr. Brooks. 

We are offering also a large list of courses in 
Psychology and Vocational Education. 

All of the Summer Session courses in Voca- 
tional Guidance will count toward the Di- 
ploma Course which is announced for next 
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ear. This course is a uate course, satis- 
actory completion of which calls for the M.A. 
degree. A total of 30 points is offered and 15 
are specified. This course is administered un- 
der the general direction of Professors Sned- 
den, Bonser, and Payne. 


Cornell University. 

Statement by R. H. Jordan, Chairman, 
Summer Session. 

In answer to your request for a statement 
with reference to Vocational Guidance in our 
Summer Session, I would say that we are giv- 
ing one course entitled S 41, Educational and 
Vocational Guidance, under Professors Ferris 
and Eaton, which course is designed especially 
for a study of the larger aims of guidance and 
is offered particularly to teachers interested in 
Rural Education. Our course S 45, The 
Theory of Vocational Education, is given by 
Professor Eaton and is open to graduate stu- 
dents in Education. 


Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Course given by Gilbert H. Smith, Associa- 
ae Professor of Sociology, University of Okla- 

oma. 

Vocational and Educational Guidance. 
Minor, first term. Professor Smith. 

The first part of the course is given to a con- 
sideration of methods of acquiring vocational 
information through the biographies of great 
workers, surveys of local occupational oppor- 
tunities, study of text-books, materials, and 
methods. 

The second part deals with the technique of 
effective educational guidance. 


Harvard University. 

SA6. Education as Guidance: A discussion 
of the aims of education in terms of the activi- 
ties of children and of the methods by which 
the studies of the school, sages. civics, 
history, English, geography, manual work, 
and the classes in occupations, and student 
activities, can be used for guidance (moral, 
civic, recreational, health, home-membership 
educational, and vocational) as contrasted 
with instruction. — Lectures, reading, visits, 
discussions, and reports. Associate fessor 
John M. Brewer. ition fee, $20. 

SK1. The Principles and Practice of Voca- 
tional Guidance: e vocational problems of 
children in school, and of workers in com- 
merce, industry, and other occupations; a 
general survey of the vocational guidance 
movement, with its ethical, cultural, and civic 
implications. — Lectures, reading, visits, dis- 
cussions, and reports. Associate Professor 
John M. Brewer. Tuition fee, $20. 

SK7. Psychological Methods in Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance: Tests and 
Measures in their application to the problem 
of group and individual ——- in schools; 
scientific methods for the classification of 


pupils; adapting courses of study and meth- 
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ods of teaching to individual needs. — |, 
tures, reading, visits, discussions, and report 


|. The pla 


Dr. Richard D. Allen. Tuition fee, $20, _—" 
8K 10. Occupational Information, Resear: 
and Surveys: The securing and use of info “3 tud 
mation on the common occupations; the pre ot aes ic 
aration of analyses of ‘typical vocations: ees 

critical survey of vocational literature; met} 4. AS 1 

ods of using such subject-matter in the class j w™ 
occupations and in vocational counseling #3”. f Psy 
Lectures, conferences, assigned readings. 
search work, discussions, and reports. Mar” Metho 
Frederick J. Allen. Tuition fee, $20. ~' Vocati 


Notes on the Harvard courses. 


Jjand Stan 

Students interested in the field of edue: C : 

tional or vocational guidance should choo hrector of 


their courses according to their specific need 


Credit is allowed for only two courses and it MS 


well, therefore, to take the two most neede ' eentions 
leaving the others for a later session. To dam’: oe 7 
good work in two courses is task enough in th ede 0 
Harvard Summer School, although occa) cols, 
sionally a student enrols as auditor in a thin lems w 

SA6 is not devoted to vocational guidan udy of o¢ 
but rather to the whole field of education 
the guidance viewpoint. 

SK1 is the basic introductory course j ~ folle 
the problem of vocational guidance as it exist rh » course 
to-day. It shouid be taken by those who wis! + vocatior 
to get a broad view of the field of vocation: me educa’ 
guidance. 

SK7 is for those specifically interested idf[niversity 
the psychological and measurement phases « Statemer 
educational and vocational guidance. Necational 


SK10 should be taken by those student 
who are specially interested in the problem o 
collecting and using occupational informatio 
and in the securing of data for classes in occu 


I am off 
ummer s¢ 
uidance. 


i “Vocation: 
patios and for counseling, through 
education : 

In addition to the above courses a few ad@pPach stude 


vanced students may be allowed to enrol in in@Mjinstructor, 


dividual research without class meetings. Aijintensively 
student who intends to work out a specifidijmay choo: 
individual problem should choose one whoséiedycation | 
results are likely to be useful to him in his po# 
fessional work. Individual research may bag New York 
undertaken under the guidance of any or a Courses 
of the summer school instructors. It willl Professor « 
usually be more effective if correspondence ref History 
lating to such research is entered into beforefnel Mover 
the summer school session begins. and indu: 
thropic, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. J which hav 
Indiana University is offering at its summe os ba: 
school, to be held in Bloomington June 12 
August 8, a special course under James 
Miller, Professor of Education, in Vocational 
Counseling for those desiring to qualify as am 
school superintendents, high school princi-f 4 
pals, elementa: school principals, students’ ™ f 
advisers in high schools and colleges. Theg “°¥ dots 
main features of the course will be: nd 


report 


|. The place of Vocational Counseling in an 
jucation system. 
9. The major factors involved in such a 


sare 
of info 
prey 
Hons: 
Meth 
Class j 


rice. 
4 A study of youth considered from the 
cational point of view. 
4, Astudy of selected occupations from the 
oeational Counseling point of view. 
5. Critical examination of the contribu- 


ling. Sons of Psychology to the problems of Voca- 
“Gi Methods of organizing and administer- 
pg a Vocational Counseling program. 
land Stanford University. 
yee Course given by Mr. Edward Rynearson, 
<a irector of Vocational Guidance, Pittsburgh, 
. Pa. 
“ ie Vocational Guidance: A course in the prin- 
methods, and literature of vocational 
in th uidance. Consideration will be given to 


ethods of vocational guidance in high 
hools. These will be studied as practical 
roblems under plans now in operation, edu- 
ational guidance, extra-curricular activities, 
udy of occupations, job analysis, need for 
ocational education, factors in choice of an 
cupation, life-career motive, plans for place- 
nent, follow up, employment supervision. 
he course will be designed to meet the needs 
f vocational counselors, directors of part- 
ime education, and high school principals. 


ed University of Michigan. 
Ss Gl Statement by George E. Myers, Professor of 
Vocational Education. 


I am offering two courses in the comin 
ummer session that deal with vocationa 
qiidance. One is my introductory course 
“Vocational Guidance and Placement,” and 
he other is a problems course in vocational 
education and vocational guidance combined. 
Each student selects, under the direction of an 
instructor, a special subject which he studies 
intensively during the summer session. He 
may choose a subject in either vocational 
education or vocational guidance. 


New York University. 

Courses given by Anna Y. Reed, Assistant 
Professor of Education, University of Chicago. 

History and Present Status of the Person- 
nel Movement: This course deals with social 
and industrial conditions and the philan- 
thropic, educational, and business motives 
which have controlled the principles and prac- 
tices of various forms of personnel service, in- 
cluding educational and vocational guidance, 
remedial legislation, employment and place- 


nal ment methods, employee welfare, etc. 

asm Occupational Counseling: This course em- 
ci-g Phasizes the technique of group conferences 
ts’ and individual interviews 

“ew of service in 


secondary 


houses. The collection, 


rom the point of 
intermediate schools, 
schools, colleges, and business 
ection, and utiliza- 
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tion of occupational information will be given 
major attention. Current practices in educa- 
tion and industry will be discussed. 

Research in Personnel Problems: Prepara- 
tion of bibliographies, selection and criticism 
of material, methods of interpretation, gen- 
eralization and presentation of material. Ma- 
terial and illustrations drawn from the educa- 
tional or personnel field. 


Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Maryville, Missouri. 

Course given by C. E. Partch. 

1. A discussion of the material suitable for 
Vocational Guidance work in all elementary 
grades. 

2. The place of occupational information in 
the Vocational Guidance Movement. 

3. The need for giving occupational in- 
formation in the Elementary School. 

4. The Vocational interests of children. 

5. Means of bringing occupational informa- 
tion to children. 

6. The teacher’s preparation. 


Ohio State University. 

Two courses in Vocational Guidance will be 
offered by the College of Education. 

In the Department of Psychology will be 
given a course entitled “Educational and Vo- 
cational Guidance.’’ This course will deal 
with the technique of evaluating psychological 
and related factors as a basis for making edu- 
cational and vocational recommendations to 
individuals. Special attention will be given to 
the utility of psychological tests which have 
been devised for the purpose of determining 
individual aptitudes. The instructor for this 
course is Assistant Professor H. A. Toops. 

The other course, entitled “Principles and 
Problems of Vocational Guidance,” is given in 
the Department of Vocational Education by 
Professor D. J. MacDonald, the head of the 
Department. This course will deal not only 
with specific methods of vocational guidance 
but also with the wider social and historical 
aspects of the vocational guidance movement. 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
Course given by Professor William C. Ash, 
Director of Vocational Teacher Training. 
Vocational Guidance: Consideration of the 
principles underlying all forms of guidance in 
the public school and of its relation to educa- 
tion and practical ways in which it can be or- 
ized as a part of the work of the school. 
érdination of school, home, and industry 
for the purpose of guidance will be investi- 
ted and definite programs of guidance will 
formulated. 
Southern College of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Course given by W. P. Cunningham. 
Vocational Guidance: A study of the de- 
velopment of the Vocational Guidance Move- 
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ment together with its principles and practice. 
A study of the findings in the use of trade and 
intelligence tests. A comprehensive and 
classified survey of vocational information 
including life service callings, for vocationa 
counseling. 

Given Ist quarter at Nashville, Tenn. 

Given 4th quarter at Blue Ridge, N. C. 


State Teachers College, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. 

Course given by Charles L. Jacobs, Direc- 
tor, Department of Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Training. 

The vocational guidance course which we 
are offering this summer is the same which is 

iven during the regular session. The course 
is designed to include the following topics: 

1. e need for scientific vocational guid- 


ance. 

2. History of the vocational guidance 
movement. 

3. What vocational guidance embraces. 

4. The nature and scope of educational 
guidance. 

5. Life career study as a school subject. 

6. How the regular teacher can help in the 
vocational guidance work. 

7. The school counselor: type needed, 
training necessary, functions. 

8. The central vocational guidance office: 
its advantages and disadvantages. 

9. Vocational and educational guidance 

s of various cities. 

10. Tests and measurements for vocational 
ep purposes: their present value and 
uture possibilities. 

11. Vocational guidance plans (a) for a 
ied system, (b) for a small country 
sc 


ool. 
12. The art of counseling. 


Syracuse University. 

Vocational Psychology. Psychological fac- 
tors involved in selecting a vocation. Voca- 
tional counseling, analyses of different voca- 
tions, self-analysis and criticism, etc. Mr. 
Hepner. 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see. 


Course given by Professor F. E. Long. 

Vocational and Educational Guidance: A 
general survey of the field of guidance with 
special reference to the solution of individual 
—~ First term. Four hours. 1} hours 
credit. 


University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
Statement by F. J. Adams, Director, Bu- 
reau of Educational Tests and Experiments. 


I shall offer two courses in Vocational Guj 
ance: the elementary course requiring soph 
more standing or two years’ experience j 
teaching or supervision; the advanced cour; 
requiring two courses.in Education and ap 
plicable to the requirements of any degree. 

The work is described in the catalog as fo 
lows: “A study of the meaning, significanc; 
and justification of the movement; methods « 
determining individual capacities and apt 
tudes; adequate school and follow-up record; 
and the determining of social needs of th 
community in terms of profitable occup: 
tions.’ 


State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash 
ington. 

Dr. D. W. Hamilton of the State College o 
Washington will offer a course in Vocationa 
Guidance. This course will be a survey of th¢ 
movement for vocational guidance and a study 
of problems and methods. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


Course under Hermann A. Ziel, Ralston In 
dustrial School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The course will consist of lectures, and clas 
problems on the technique of the counselor 
the counselor’s aids, methods of presenting 
vocational information, the making of sur 
veys, case studies, and the organization of ; 
vocational guidance department. 


Wisconsin State Board of Vocational Educa 
tion, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Statement by A. R. Graham, State Super 
visor, Teacher Training and Trade and Indus- 
trial Education. 

The State Board of Vocational Education of 
Wisconsin, in connection with its teacher- 
training program, is conducting two courses in 
Vocational Guidance during the coming sum- 
mer. One course on Vocational Guidance at 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin, will be given by Hermann A. Ziel, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Another course in 
Vocational Guidance will be given at the 
Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin, un- 
der the direction of A. R. Graham. These 
courses will be quite general in their scope, 
and will take up the problem of vocational 
guidance, its development, organization, vari- 
ous phases of counseling, and placement, to- 
gether with a detailed plan for getting occupa- 
tional information into the hands of teachers 
and pupils. We are organizing this work so 
that it will meet the needs of the part-time 
continuation school teachers of the State and 
of the pupils in our part-time schools. 
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After Guidance, What? 


Vocational Guidance is the 


Pathfinder to Vocational Education 


Tue VocaTionaL EpucatTion MaGazineE covers the 
factor in guidance of the available training in occupa- 
tions. Information concerning this training makes 
guidance more concrete and effective, and is a part of 
the adviser’s proper equipment. As the official organ 
of the National Society for Vocational Education, the 
Magazine has unique prestige. It affords a running 
contact with the modifications and improvements in 
occupational training. Its emphasis is on the voca- 
tional program as related to both school and society. 
Its scope and detail in handling major divisions give 
it workable inclusiveness. It offers the kind of infor- 
mation an adviser can use. 


Vocational Education Magazine 
227 SOUTH SIXTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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